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Proceedings at Cambridge, December, 1889. xxiii 

To this end I have used Wackernagel's excellent treatise on the 
c Negation in Middle High German ' ; Perle's valuable article on the 
* Negation in Old French,' Chassang's ' French Grammar,* and well- 
known Modern English authorities. 

Dr. J. B. Henneman (Hampden-Sidney College) : — Mr. President, 
I would like to ask a question. Do you not think that the double 
negative adds force to the language? Take this example: "you 
don't need nothing at all." Isn't that, after all, more forcible than 
" you don't need anything " ? 

Prof. Thomas : — That is more natural, of course, and it is a question 
whether we should not be natural in speaking. The influence of the 
tradition of the schools upon language is very great, and whether we 
should be purists according to the schools, or purists according to the 
untrammelled traditions of form, will always be a question. A very 
familiar rule of Greek was that the second negative strengthened the 
first. There is one point which I think was raised by Dr. Bright 
which I should like to touch oh. At the end of the paper, Dr. Kent 
told us that he had been unable to say whether file ne had ever 
received the ictus. The question might arise here, How is the strong 
negation to be distinguished from the weak, in making this investi- 
gation ? Perhaps the Professor touched upon that point when I was 
not paying attention. 

Dr. Kent ; — The question whether ne can have the ictus was 
brought up by ten Brink, who states very positively that ne (= 
neither) can bear the ictus, but that ne (non) cannot. In my investi- 
gation I found a number of examples to substantiate the first ; I can 
find only one or two examples that seem to throw any light on the 
second. 

In these examples in every case ne (=non) had a temporal coloring, 
almost that of our word ne' er. I reached this conclusion, that, where- 
as ne can have the ictus, there are only one or two examples (to which 
attention has been called), in which ne may feasibly have the ictus 
and these examples are questionable. Both ne and ne have found 
their normal use in unaccented places, in order to throw the emphasis 
on certain stronger words. 

The next communication was presented by Dr. Daniel 
Kilham Dodge of Columbia College, on 

5. " Scandinavian Lexicography," 
and the discussion was opened by Dr. P. Groth of New York, 
who said : 

I do not attach altogether so much value to an etymological diction- 
ary as Dr. Dodge seems to do. Etymological dictionaries are too 
often dictionaries of errors and of guesses, and as such a dictionary is 
almost exclusively confined in its usefulness to students, and, accord- 
ingly, could count upon a very limited number of purchasers among 
the Scandinavian public; it seems to me doubtful whether any Scandi- 
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navian publisher would undertake the risk connected with publishing: 
such a work, even if a suitable scholar be found to write an etymolog- 
ical dictionary only for love of the subject. Besides, if we ever get 
a standard dictionary this would very naturally give the etymologies 
of the words, thus to a great extent rendering a separate etymologi- 
cal dictionary unnecessary. The student has a great help in making 
out the etymologies of the Danish words in the German etymological 
dictionaries ; for example, in that of Kluge and when to this is added 
his knowledge of the old language he has a means of ascertaining the 
etymologies of most of the Danish words. I do not, certainly, deny 
the temporary value of an etymological dictionary, but it is not the 
chief desideratum . 

The best English-Danish or Norwegian dictionary to be had at 
present is, I think, J. Brynildsen's ' Engelsk-Norsk Ordbog' (Eng- 
lish-Norwegian Dictionary) Christiania, 1886. It is very complete for 
a schoolbook, and it gives, I think, as much linguistic matter as any 
dictionary can do in 1128 pages. Mr. Brynildsen's object is to give 
the English language as it is written and spoken to-day; Shakesper- 
ean students would have to look somewhere else for assistance any- 
way, so he does not attempt to satisfy them at all. Mr. Brynildsen 
also tries to give Americanisms, as far as he has been able to get hold 
of them, but completeness in this respect could not be expected. He 
has not such words as "chestnut" in its most recent meaning, or 
"cocktail" in its specific American signification. But he has the 
American "pitcher" and "dirt," etc. 

The chief product of Norwegian lexicography is Ivor Aasen's 
' Norsk Ordbog med dansk Forklaring ' (Norwegian' dictionary with 
Danish explanation), Christiania, 1873. With an industry and care 
which I should think unsurpassed, if not unparalleled, in the history of 
linguistic study, partly from previously existing glossaries and other 
written sources, but chiefly from the lips of the people, Mr. Aasen 
has gathered here about twenty thousand words, giving their different 
forms in the different dialects of this country, their etymons and their 
meaning. Mr. Aasen is an autodidact in linguistic matters, but his 
work bears evidence of a taste and judgment of which any scholar 
with a university education might well be envious. I might add that 
when Aasen and Brynildsen speak of the " Norwegian " language, 
they mean two different languages, Mr. Brynildsen giving this 
name to the language spoken in Norwegian cities and written in Nor- 
wegian books, and this is largely the Danish language with Norweg- 
ian pronunciation and some syntactic and idiomatic peculiarities. 
Mr. Aasen, however, understands by the Norwegian language the 
idiom spoken in the country, which idiom has preserved much better 
its old Norwegian character and, therefore, still deserves this name. 
Thus there is no doubt that Aasen's terminology is the correct one. 

I wbuld like to speak a few words in favor of Mr. Kundsen and his 
puristic work. Foreign words, those of French, Latin or Greek 
origin, are felt in the Scandinavian languages as something much 
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more incongruous to the general character of the language than is, 
for example, the case in English for like words. And it is astonish- 
ing to. see how largely these foreign words are misunderstood by the 
general public. Some instances of this kind may be gathered from a 
book entitled, ' Sprokets vilde Skud ' (' The wild shoots of Speech ') 
by Kristoffer Nvrop, Copenhagen, 1882. Now it is Mr. Kund- 
sen's chief endeavor in his dictionary, entitled 'Unorskog Norsk' 
(non-Norwegian and Norwegian) to give writers of popular works an 
opportunity of substituting for these foreign words native ones borrow- 
ed chiefly from the national language as spoken by the people and 
only to a very limited extent made or formed by the author. And I 
think that, so far, Mr. Kundsen's intentions are very laudable. But 
when, in his sweeping purism, he wants to do away with such foreign 
words as are generally understood by the people and which give a 
certain and well-defined idea, while their substitutes would, for a 
time at least, convey only vague and undefinite notions, I must 
decline, if nothing more, to accord to him my approval. 

The orthographic problem in Norway is in a still worse condition 
than in Denmark. In Norway, almost everybody who writes has an 
orthography of his own, and thinks he has a right to have it ; and 
even in the schools it very often happens that if a teacher undertakes 
to correct some of the misspellings of his pupils, he will be met with 
the statement that it is his (the pupil's) orthography, and he proposes 
to have it. Lately, the Department of Public Instruction has issued 
some rules on orthography which have to be followed in all the 
schools. This will, of course, do away to a great extent with the 
state of things that is now prevailing ; but the trouble with these rules 
is that they are not of such a kind as to satisfy anybody, either the 
conservatives or the reformers. Thus, for instance, these rules have 
done away with the old custom of spelling all nouns or adjectives 
used as nouns with capitals, yet they have four pages on the use of 
capital letters, so the improvement doesn't seem to be very great. I 
■would mention, in this connection, that Bjornson, in his latest book 
has adopted pretty nearly a phonetic spelling of Norwegian ; I think 
this is the right course to pursue : I hope that he will get many fol- 
lowers, and that this initiative may perhaps lead to a rational and 
lasting spelling reform-in Norway as well as in Denmark. 

Prof. Stoddard : — Mr. President, I think we all will agree that 
this discussion is very valuable for every one of us ; but there is one 
question I want to ask — I have no doubt Dr. Dodge answered it — 
and that is, Have they an etymological dictionary of any kind now? 

Dr. Dodge: — Molbech's 'Dictionary' is the only complete Danish 
dictionary that is of practical value. It contains some few references 
to Germanic forms, but without any attempt to trace the derivation 
of Danish words. There is no etymological dictionary of the lan- 
guage ; but I have heard that there is a probability that, in the course 
of a few years, such a work will be prepared. I do not, however, 
agree with the gentleman who opened the discussion of my paper, 
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that there is no need of an etymological dictionary, because the 
history of Danish words is not supplied by any of the etymological 
dictionaries in other languages. We cannot depend, in our consider- 
ation of the Scandinavian influence upon English, upon the old Norse 
cognates. Kalkar's 'Ordbog,' to which I referred in the syllabus, 
and which I omitted in reading the paper, treats of the older forms of 
the language from the fourteenth to the seventeenth century, giving 
a history of the words in the different periods, but without any com- 
parisons ; and, in many respects, the treatment is exceedingly unfortu- 
nate. I would also say that the list of Norwegian dialect words was 
intentionally omitted, as it does not fall properly under the head of 
Danish dictionaries. I examined the book in the Royal Library of 
Copenhagen, and excluded it, together with Thornton's ' Diction- 
ary,' which is included in the Catalogus. They are not Danish, but 
properly Norwegian dictionaries. 

An account of the Norwegian dialects and of the attempt to form 
from them a national language, seems hardly appropriate to this 
paper. Its omission, therefore, is not at all to be regarded as a slight. 

Prof. Thomas : — I would say, in this connection, that I have here a 
letter from Professor Storm, of Christiania. In this letter, he defines 
the Norwegian language as Danish, with Swedish pronunciation and 
a few provincialisms added. 

At this point in the proceedings, the following telegram was 
received and read by the chairman, from President Franklin 
Garter of Williams College, former President of the Associa- 
tion : 

Williamstown, Mass., Dec. 27th, 1889. 
Prof. A. M. Elliott : 

Modern Language Convention. 

Sorry, but impossible to come 
to Cambridge this week. 

Franklin Carter. 

The next communication presented, was by Dr. Sylvester 
Primer of Providence, R. I., on 

6. " The Pronunciation of Fredericksburg, Virginia." 1 
Prof. Primer prefaced the reading of his paper with the fol- 
lowing remarks : 

Before reading my paper, I should like to make the following state- 
ment. The substance of this article is based on personal observation 
of the pronunciation of Fredericksburg and vicinity. I have living 
there an uncle and a number of cousins, who have been of great as- 
sistance to me in procuring the necessary information of the kind that 
I am about to present to you, and in settling upon the different pro- 

1 See Supplement to vol. v, no. 2, of the Publications, pp. 185-199. 



